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“ Large public cemeteries, unconnected with 
churches, have been formed at Manchester 
and Liverpool, and ought to be formed on 
some general system by every town and vil- 
lage hout the country.” Such is the 
opinion of Mr. Loudon, in one of his really 
useful Gardening Tours ; a view to which we 
have always subscribed and lent our humble 
aid in the pages of this Miscellany. 

sar mye has two of these cemeteries, one 
of which, the Low Hill, is the property of a 
company, and will be found described in our 
sixteenth volume. The other, before us, or 
St. James’s Cemetery, is much more extensive, 
and has been formed by the town corporation. 
“ This,” observes Mr. Loudon, “is so far 
good, because it is in the spirit of what the 
government of a town ought to do.” 
is cemetery was formerly an immense 
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ST. JAMES’S CEMETERY, LIVERPOOL. 


stone quarry, which, having been unused for 


several years, was converted into a burial-, 
place, by eutting two kinds of vaults—thuse_ 


in the bottom resembling graves, and others 
in the sides like tombs. The latter have 
doors, and their arrangement is shown in the 
sketch below: they are on the east side of 
the cemetery, where the face of the quarry or 
rock is perpendicular. Here are six roads: 
two from each of the upper gates, which meet 
in the centre, and then diverge into four others 
—two running horizontally, and leading to 
vaults half-way down the rock, and two lead- 
ing downwards to the area, or garden. These 
vaults must be opened by the purchaser of 
the ground; wT the entrance or doorway 
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in the sketch, lie the remains of the lamented 
Mr. Huskisson, over which a small temple, 
intended to contain his statue, is erecting. 

The lower part of the cemetery is laid out 
as a garden, and forms a valuable addition to 
the public walks of the town. The north, 
west, and south sides slope from the upper 
wall, and are planted with trees. 

The first engraving represents the north- 
west end of the cemetery, with the temple, 
wherein the service is read over the bodies to 
be interred. It is a handsome structure, with 
a pediment supported by six fluted Doric 
columns, which are based on a flight of steps 
extending on each side of the building. Not 
far from hence is the minister’s house. The 
entrance-gate of the cemetery is at the south- 
west, adjoining which is the clerk’s lodge. 

To these particulars, partly furnished by 
the sketcher of the annexed views, we append 
Mr. Loudon’s notice of the St. James’s Ceme- 
tery, since the writer’s experience in landscape 
gardening entitles his observations to espe- 
cial consideration :— 

“ We have only to regret that this cemetery 
has been laid out and planted, and that it is also 
kept up, in a very commonplace manner, ow- 
ing as we were informed, (in 1831,) to the want 
of funds. The situation is certainly singularly 
grand, and particularly fitted for the purpose 
of a cemetery; having steep, rocky sides, 
admirably adapted for tiers of vaults, (if that 
antiquated mode of burial should be persisted 
im for another generation,) and a level area of 
considerable depth of earth for ordinary burial. 
Our objections to the laying out of this ceme- 
tery are, that the dry clumps in the level area 
do not form a whole with the parts around 
them, being conspicuously liable to the faults 
common to flower-gardens. We should also 
have prefered more ascending and descendin 
walks in the planted banks; and we thin 
these banks should have comprised in them 
all the hardy trees and shrubs which do not 
require peat earth. Along the margin of the 
walks, at the top and bottom of the banks, 
we would have placed all the hardy herba- 
ceous plants which do not require peat earth. 
All the peat-earth trees, shrubs, and plants 
we would have planted in clumps of peat 
earth in the open area; and we would have 
named one plant of each species conspicu- 
ously, so that every passer-by might read it. 

In re; to keeping, we would have had the 
gravel walks and the lawn as smooth and as 
closely shaven as those of any gentleman’s plea- 
sure-ground. The corporation of Liverpool is 
said to have an income of upwards of 150,000/. 
a year; and it does appear surprising to us 
that, with such means, and having already ex- 
pended so much, they should not have been 
able to finish this cemetery as it ought to 
be finished, and to keep it up in proper 
style.”* 

* Gardeners’ Magazine, vol. vii. p. 528. 
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BAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 
[We are persuaded that the following addi- 
tional particulars of this eminent person will 
be acceptable to our readers; especially as 
an appendix to the pages accompanying the 
finely engraved portrait of Rammohun Roy, 
in No. 627 of The Mirror. 

These additions are extracted from an able 
‘ Discourse on the occasion of the death of 
Rammohun Roy, delivered in Lewin’s Mead 
Chapel, Bristol, by Lant Carpenter, L. L. D.” 
It bears throughout an eloquent tribute to 
“ the perfectly unique character and endow- 
ments of that remarkable person who has 
recently been called from the scenes of time, 
but whose mind will influence in death as 
much as in life, and, perhaps, still more so.” 
With reference to the kindly attention which 
Dr. Carpenter presumes on from his hearers, 
and the circumstances under which he ad- 
dresses them, he forcibly observes :—] 

Theré are “ diversities of operations,” but 
“ it is the same God which worketh all in 
all;” and there are none of any clime or 
eolour, who, according to the light given 
them, “ fear him and work righteousness,” 
but are guided by his spirit, and prepared 
for greater light on earth or in heaven. 

[ Dr. Carpenter enjoyed fourteen or fifteen 
ears’ acquaintance with the history and 
bours of the illustrious Brahmin, and is, 

therefore, enabled to speak more accurately 
as to his active services in the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity. This portion of the Discourse 
will be read with heartfelt interest, while it 
presents a more enlarged view of these ser- 
vices than we were enabled to comprise in 
our somewhat hastily compiled notice. ] 

The promotion of human welfare, and 
especially the improvement of his own coun- 
trymen, was the habit of his life. This 
rested, without a doubt, on the consciousness 
of power to aid in the great work; andjit 
was influenced by a strong conviction of 
responsibility for the use of that power. No 
selfish, narrow purposes influenced him; and 
if he sometimes yielded too much to the 
kindly dispositions of his nature, and if he 
always pursued his course with cautious 
prudence, he ever manifested fortitude and 
unyielding firmness when any great and 
benevolent object required exertion, and ex- 
posed him to calumny and persecution. 

Such was the course he pursued for abo- 
lishing the horrid and too frequent practice 
of burning the living widow of a Brahmin 
with the corpse of her hushand. This he 
laboured in various ways to accomplish; and 
in this he had a great and acknowledged 
influence, which should make him regarded 
as the friend of his country, of the female 
sex, and of the human race. His enlarged 
and benignant spirit, the tenderness and 
purity of his:own heart, the maternal love 
which he had experienced, and the influences 
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of that soothing kindness which he had re- 
ceived from the women of Thibet when he 
was separated from the endearments of home, 
aided (I repeat it) to produce in his mind 
those sentiments of respect for woman in her 
domestic, and social, and moral relations, 
which entirely raised him above the narrow 
and degrading views entertained of the female 
sex by his countrymen in general: and 
which led him to contribute, in various ways, 
to the just appreciation of them, and to their 
protection from the sordid purposes and 
superstitious zeal of those who degraded 
them by debasing rites and practices, and 
condemned them to self-immolation. He 
{ led woman, whether considered as an 
intellectual or as a spiritual being, as fitted 
by natural powers and capabilities, to be the 
companion, the friend, and the helper of 
man. In all this his sentiments admirably 
coincided with the genius of the Gospel, and 
with the spirit and conduct of its benevolent 
Author; and it is no unreasonable suppo- 
sition, that the perception of this character- 
istic of the. christian system contributed to 
his interest in our Scriptures, which record 
the most affecting instances of the reverential 
attachment of devout women to the Saviour, 
and their devoted faithfulness when even his 
disciples deserted him; and which present 
various indications of the readiness of the 
female sex to receive his heavenly truths, and 
to labour for the diffusion of them among 
mankind. 

The success of the benevolent Hindoo in 
his exertions to rescue the women of his 
country from the sacrifice of them on the 
funeral pile, was such as must have excited 
delightful and thankful emotions, whenever 
he reflected on the good achieved. There is 
no doubt that it was greatly through his firm- 
ness, his enlightened reasonings, and his 
persevering efforts, that the Government of 
Bengal at last thought themselves enabled 
to interdict the immolation of widows. His 
arguments, and his appeals to ancient autho- 
tities held sacred by the Brahmins, enlight- 
ened the minds of many of them; and made 
the merciful interposition of Lord William 
Bentinck and his Council, no longer regard- 
ed by them, aud by persons connected with 
the East India Company at home, as an 
interference with the religion of the Hindoos. 
When the interested and superstitious, as 
their last effort, appealed against the edict 
of the Government of India to the King in 
Council, Rammohun Roy was here to oppose 
the appeal ; and his unwearied efforts were 
given in aid of that result which finally anni- 
hilated the dreadful sacrifice of the. living 
widow, and filled his heart, and the hearts of 
numbers of his countrymen, with joy and 
gratitude. Had he lived, he would have had 
the deserved honour to present to our Sove- 
reign ‘a grateful ey from many persons 
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of high respectability in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, which is on its way to our 
country. This reward he did not enjoy: but 
he had one much higher, in seeing that the 
object of his earnest efforts was accomplished. 

His labours for his country had, however, 
a much wider scope. He took an intense 
interest in whatever contributed, or appeared 
to him likely to contribute to its welfare; and 
his communications to our Legislature show 
with what closeness of observation, soundness 
of judgment, and comprehensiveness of views, 
he had considered the various circumstances 
which interfered with its improvement, or. 
which, on the other hand, tended to promote 
it. They show him to be at once the philo- - 
sopher and the patriot. Long, however, be- 
fore the means were presented to him of thus 
publicly aiding in the political amelioration 
of his country, he was promoting by example 
and co-operation, and by the decided express 
sion of his convictions, that means of im- 
provement which is essential to the perma- 
nent efficacy of all others, and from which 
the greatest benefits may be expected in rela- 
tion to social welfare, and to the reception of 
the Gospel—the judicious education of the 
young. He saw that the communication of 
the knowledge contained in our language, 
and the training to our modes of thought 
and reasoning, was the only sure and general 
way “of improving the understandings of 
his countrymen, and of ultimately amelio- 
rating their hearts ;” and with the assistance 
of two or three friends, he himself supported 
a school for this purpose from about the year 
1822, in which sixty Hindoo children receive 
instruction.* 

[The conclusion of the Discourse is a page 
of touching eloquence :— 

“ Servant of God! farewell! thy. work is 
o’er.” Thou hast been summoned to that 
rest which remaineth for the people of God, 
and we shall soon commit thee to the silent 
tomb; but it will be with the hope of meet- 
ing thee again, when this mortal shall put 
on immortality, and that which is sown in 
weakness, shail be raised in power and glory. 
Thy honoured remains will not repose in 
ground that has been consecrated by human 
ceremonial, or even by the exclusive employ- 
ment of it as the abode of the dead; but 
they will themselves hallow the spot where 
they rest, and it will be endeared by the 
remembrance of thy benignity, thine affection, 
and thy friendship. Never will be effaced 
from our memory the beamings of thy coun- 
tenance, and the mild accents of thy voice; 
and by all who knew thee, will thy name be 
loved and revered.—“ Blessed are the dead 


* This fact is stated by Mr. Adam, of Calcutta, in 
his Correspondence with the Rev. Dr. Ware, of Boston, 
N.E., “ relative to the Prospects of Christianity, aud 
the means of promoting its reception in Iudia ;” ree 
printed in London in 1825, 
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which die in the Lord ; they rest from their 
labours ; and their works follow them.” The 
influences of thy labours, thine instructions, 
thy example, are still with us; and these 
will render thee still the guide and the bene- 
factor of thy race. As respects others, thy 
labour will not be in vain; and as respects 
thyself, thou art awaiting thy reward. The 
day will come when the Lord of Christians 
will call thee from the tomb; and then, I 
doubt not, wilt thou hear the approving 
words addressed to thee, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord !” 

e postcript to the Discourse contains 
several illustrative documents. Among these 
is the following, dated November 1, 1833, 
containing additional particulars of the last 
hours and burial of the Rajah :— 

A short time before the Rajah expired, 
Mr. John Hare told his Brahmin servant 
that if there were any observances which 
were required by his master’s caste, or which 
would be satisfactory to his own mind, or to 
his Indian friends, he might now perform 
them; and Ram Rotun accordingly uttered a 

yer in his master’s ear, in which the 

uent repetition of the word Om was alone 
distinguished. He also placed iron under 
his ibe Bemanion Roy says that “ Om, 
when considered as one letter, uttered by the 
help of one articulation, is the symbol of the 
Supreme Spirit.” “Om implies the Being 
on whom all objects, either visible or invi- 
sible, depend, in their formation, continuance, 
and change.” What was the precise import 
of Ram Rotun’s prayer, I have no present 
means of ascertaining ; but those who peruse 
the “ Prescript for offering Supreme Wor- 
ship,” from which the above interpretations 
are extracted, will not deem it improbable 
that the prayer was purely monotheistical : 
if it had been employed by the direction or 
even permission of the Rajah himself, no 
doubt could have existed as to the Olject of 
it. Following some requirements of caste, 
he had been accustomed to employ, at stated 
times, prescribed forms of prayer derived 
from his ancient faith; and this was in no 
way inconsistent with his reception of Jesus 
as the specially-appointed revealer of the will 
of God. It is indeed the circumstance which 
affords the strongest ground to expect the 
speedy adoption of Christianity by the intel- 
ligent Hindoos, that they can receive the 
doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, respect- 
ing faith, worship, and duty, without renoun- 
cing, or even relinquishing, the faith and 
worship of Om. e Mahometan has to 
renounce his belief that Mahomet is the 
Prophet of God ; and the Jew, to receive him 
as the Messiah whom his forefathers rejected, 
and whom his rabbis have taught to regard 
as a false Christ: but the Brahmins and 
their followers have only to go back to the 
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urest forms of their own faith—the faith of 

oah and of Abraham; and they are then 
prepared to be “ the children of Abraham,” 
and to become “ heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ."—Rammonun Roy has been 
enabled to prepare the way for Christ among 
his countrymen; and the benefit of his labours 
has but commenced. 

The knowledge that the Rajah had, in 
various ways, manifested solicitude to pre- 
serve his caste, with a view both to his use 
fulness and to the security of his property, 
and the belief that it might be endangered if 
he were buried among other dead, or with 
christian rites, operated to prevent the inter- 
ment of his remains in any of the usual ceme- 
teries. Besides this, the Rajah had repeat- 
edly expressed the wish that, in case of his 
dying in England, a small piece of freehold 
ground might be purchased for his burying 
place, and a cottage be built on it for the 
gratuitous residence of some respectable poor 

rson, to take charge of it. Every difficulty, 

owever, was removed by the offer of Miss 
Castle, in which she had the warm accord- 
ance of all her intimate friends, to appropriate 
to the object a beautifully adapted spot, ina 
shrubbery near her lawn, and under some 
fine elms. There this revered and beloved 
person was intered, on the 18th of October, 
about 2 p.a. The coffin was borne on men’s 
shoulders, without a pall, and deposited in 
the grave, without any ritual, and in silence. 
Everything poser to give an impressive 
and affecting solemnity to his obsequies. 
Those who followed him to the grave, and 
sorrowed there, were his son and his two 
native servants, the members of the families 
of Stapleton Grove and Bedford Square, the 
guardians of Miss Castle and two of her 
nearest relatives, Mr. Estlin, Mr. Foster, and 
Dr. Jerrard, together with several ladies con- 
nected with the attendants already enume- 
rated: and as there could be no regular 
entry of the interment in any official registers, 
those who witnessed it have signed several 
copies of a record drawn up for the purpose, 
in case such a document should be needed 
for any legal purposes. 

[ Dr. Carpenter then bears honourable tes- 
timony to the discourses of his valued friends, 
Mr. Aspland and Mr. Fox, on the same occa- 
sion—* the one marked by the calm and 
beautiful statement of sentiments respecting 
the Rajah, and his connexion with Chris- 
tianity,” in which the Doctor fully unites ; 
and “ the other by elevated energy of thought, 
just and discriminating views of his charac- 
ter, opinions and services to mankind, and 
glowing and splendid eloquence.” Then 

ollows an examination of certain statements 
in the Asiatic Journal; conducted in that 


spirit of mildness and fairness which distin-. 


guish Dr. Carpenter’s notice of his other 
contemporaries. 
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THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Tue following extract from a recent letter 
from Ettrick Forest substantiates the cor- 
rectness of the Shepherd’s Portrait, and the 
fidelity of the accompanying Memoir, pre- 
fixed to vol. xxi. of The Mirror. The like- 
ness was certainly not overrated by those who 
volunteered their opinions of its merit; so 
that Mr. Hogg’s brief testimony, though 
somewhat late, is satisfactory. The Memoir, 
we should add, was furnished by a corres- 
pondent peculiarly well qualified for the 
task; and by reference to some in 
it, respecting the success of Mr. Hogg’s 
works, the reader will perceive that the Shep- 
herd’s allusion to “kindly feeling” partakes 

of his accustomed modesty of character. 

“ Altrive Cottage, Nov. 7th, 1833. 
“TJ received The Mirror, and the accom- 
panyin copies of the Memoir. With the 
t I am righ! pleased, as nothing has 
been publis mf in a more kindly feeling. 
f practicable, I would thank you heartily for 
a few more copies of the Portrait and Memoir, 
as nothing that I have got ever proves a more 
acceptable present to visiters. I am better 
pleased with the engraving than any thing I 
ever saw of my phiz—*—*. I have no news 
from Yarrow that can be of the least interest 
to yu Every thing is going on rather well 
and prosperously, excepting literature, which 
meter publications have knocked on the 
, and we will soon all be beggars. 
“Yours, most truly, 


“ James Hoge.” 


THE CURFEW. 

(To the Editor.) 
As I am a warm advocate for retaining local 
customs, more especially when they can boast 
antiquity for their basis, and claim mg for 
their continuance, with that impression I beg 
to add the following to what has been already 
mentioned on the Curfew in your interesting 
publication.* 

The custom of ringing the curfew is still 
kept up at Dorchester; and as far back as 
any written document can prove, there is 
every reason to believe that it has never been 
omitted since its original feudal institution. 

The curfew (or seventh of a peal of eight 
bells) is rung at eight o’clock every night, 
for about a quarter of an hour, and atter- 
wards as many strokes are told, as necessary 
to denote the day of the month: thus truly 
does it toll “ the knell of parting day.” 

A bell has been rung, from time imme- 
morial, in the same tower (that is, St. Peter’s) 
every morning at six o’clock, from Lady-day 
to Michaelmas, and at seven o’clock from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day ; and at one o’clock 
at noon every day. This was instituted, un- 
questionably, for the purpose of calling the 

© See vol. xix, p. 253—273—307. 


different labourers to work; for which the 
sexton is paid a yearly salary by the church- 
wardens. 

The Great Bell in St. Peter’s is also tolled 
three times twenty strokes, a short interval 
being allowed between each twenty, at ten 
o’clock in the morning of every Monday three 
weeks; being the customary notice to the in- 
habitants of the time of holding the Town 
Court at the Guildhall, for public business. 

Weymouth. ViaTOR. 


HIGHLAND PLAID. 

Few persons are disposed to reject the 
position that each clan of the Scottish High. 
landers formerly had its distinctive tartan, or 
plaid. The alee and pattern of his tartan 
are said to be interwoven in the very heart of 
atrue Hi der; a theory probably devised 
rather to feed the patriotic pride of Scotsmen 
than any more useful purpose. This subject, 
trifling as it may appear, involves certain 
erroneous notions of Scottish costume which 
it may be advisable to correct, since they 
are closely connected with the history of the 
people. Dr. Macculloch, in his work on the 
Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland, 
has devoted a section, or —— to an 
inquiry into the antiquity of the Highland 
din, tom which a. = conteuatl the 
following interesting ; r re- 
fering to the distinctiveness of the tartans, 
Dr Macculioch observes : 

Many of these patterns, formed of some- 
what dingy mixtures of green, purple, and 
red, are admirably adapted for that which is 
thought to have been part of their original 
purpose ; namely, the concealing an ambus- 
cade among the heath and bushes, or watch- 
ing the motions of an enemy. The scarlet 
patterns, however, must have been fully as 
efficacious in defeating this object; if such 
ever was the purpose of a tartan. Some of 
these mixtures are extremely beautiful, even 
to the eye of a painter: being judicious 
associations of warm and cold tints; well 
proportioned and well opposed, and further, 
finely blended by the broken hues which 
arise from the crossing of the different 
coloured threads in the other parts of the 
pattern. Notwithstanding the extreme divi- 
sion of the design, they are also frequently 
managed in such a manner as to produce a 
breadth of colouring which gives an air of 
solidity and repose to a mixture of tints that, 
for want of such care, would only dazzle and 
fatigue the sight. 

In some of the clans, the characters of 
these patterns are thought to have been 
rigidly -preserved; but, respecting many, 
there are disputes in which it would ill be. 
come a Sassanach to interfere. Martin does 
not say that the clans were thus distinguished : 
he merely remarks that the different islands 
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had different patterns. Like most other 
objects of affection, their value seems to have 
increased just at the moment they were in 
danger of being lost; and hence those who 
had long neglected this relic of ancient dis- 
tinctions, have been lately busy in inventing 
or imagining what they could not restore. 
New genera and species have thus crept into 
the arrangement ; and, to increase the con- 
fusion which thus reigns in the natural his- 
tory of tartans, the weavers of Bannockburn, 
backed by the ladies and the haberdashers 
of Edinburgh, have lately spawned an illegi- 
timate offspring, which bids defiance to all 
classification, It is chiefly in the country, 
indeed, that there is a chance of procuring 
genuine specimens of the original heraldic 
bearings of the clans; while the solidity of 
the manufacture as it is woven in a Highland 
loom, insures that warmth and comfort which 
we may seek in vain in the flimsy Lowland 
imitations that have now superseded them in 
the towns. 

Whatever may be thought of tke conve- 
nience of the Highland dress, every one 
must acknowledge that the full costume, as 
it is worn by the Highland regiments, is 
highly picturesque. But even this is cor- 
rupted by the modern ostrich plume. The 
chief alone was formerly distinguished by 
some mark of this nature; by an eagle’s 
feather; and, according to his clan, by a 
sptig of heath or of some other plant: dis- 
tinct clans being supposed to have been dis- 
tinguished each by its own botanical bearing. 
The effective part of this dress is the belted 
plaid, as it is called, or that arrangement in 
which the plaid is fastened to the kilt; not a 
separate garment to be thrown off or put on 
when convenient. But this is no longer to 
be seen in the country, except among a few 
of the gentlemen who choose occasionally to 
wear it in full dress, or as the costume of the 
piper or the henchman, where these are still 
retained. It is by no means very common 
now to meet even with the kilt; except 
among those who have much occasion for 
walking, and among the children, with whom, 
from its cheapness and convenience, it is 
almost universal. The bonnet is still a good 
deal worn, even when the rest of the dress is 
merely a jacket and trousers ; but it is nota 
very picturesque ornament at any time, when 
unadorned, and is quite the reverse when 
worn with the coat and the other incongruities 
of English dress. Nor can much be said in 
this respect in favour of the kilt, unless the 
loose plaid happens to be used at the same 
time. The plaid is still much in use ; parti- 
cularly among old women in their Sunday 
attire; when it is so disposed as to forma 
cap and cloak both, and is sometimes fast- 
ened before, bya huge, circular, silver or pew- 
ter brooch that has descended through gene- 
rations. The cvarse plaid, of a plam brown 
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and white checker, is in universal use among 
the shepherds and drovers, and among thé 
children who tend the cattle; and to them it 
serves the purpose of cloak, umbrella, and 
sometimes of bedding; as its texture is suffi- 
ciently solid to keep off a great deal of rain. 
When wet, it is equally impervious to the 
blast; and, however strange it may appear, 
forms thus a very comfortable shelter. An 
ancient Highlander rolled himself in his wet 
plaid when he lay down to sleep on the 
heath. 

The trousers, which anciently formed a 
variety of the Highland costume, under the 
name of trews, Gbeu also trouser,) the 
bracce caligate of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
have now quite superseded the kilt among 
the shepherds, sailors, and boatmen, who 
have learnt to know the comfort of warmth. 
As long as Highland regiments are main: 
tained, the full dress cannot be forgotten. 
Every year is encroaching on the kilt and 
bonuet; and, in no long time, it will proba- 
bly be found only among the few who are 
laudably tenacious of ancient customs and 
recollections. 

A few enthusiasts have amused themselves 
with deriving the Highland kilt from one of 
the dresses of the Romans, to which the 
resemblance is sufficiently vague. 

Shocking as it may be to Gaelic pride, it 
does not seem very difficult to trace the 
origin of the belted plaid; the true and 
characteristic dress from which the other 
modifications have been derived. It is pre- 
cisely, as has heen often said, the expedient 
of a savage, unable or unwilling to convert 
the web of cloth which he had procured, into 
a more convenient shape. Rolling one ex- 
tremity round his body, the remainder was 
thrown over his shoulder, to be used as ocea- 
sion should require, in covering the rest of 
his person. The Roman theory of the kilt 
is indeed demolished at one blow, by the fact 
that this article of dress in an independent 
form, or the philibeg (feala beg), is of very 
modern introduction: and, what is still worse, 
that it was the invention of an Englishman. 
It was first introduced at Tyndrum about a 
century past, by Rawlinson, the superinten- 
dent, or agent for the lead mines; who, 
finding his Highland labourers encumbered 
with their belted plaids, taught them ‘to 
separate the two into the present form. 

The real origin of the dress is obvious 
enough, though, probably, extremely remote ; 
but the present showy combination, which 
forms the entire dress, seems to be com- 
paratively modern. It has been ‘said that 
the mere philibeg of tartan cannot be very 
old; and that the harlequin-like masquerade 
dress, all of tartan, and sometimes of more 
kinds than one, is absolutely an affair of 
yesterday. It has also been said, that it 
must require no common share of Celtic 
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credulity, even to believe that the Highlan- 
ders could have woven a tartan two or three 
centuries ago. As to their distinguishing 
their clans by the patterns of these webs, that 
also is said to be more than doubtful; and is 
asserted, at any rate, to be very modern 
indeed. 

Scotland never stood very high in the arts 
it must be owned, and her list of painters is 
as meagre us it is modern. Consequently, 
her galleries of family portraits are rather 
more defective than her pedigrees. Yet if 
we go back to the time of Charles I., which 
is not a very great way, there are no pictures 
of tartaned gentlemen, nor any graphic records 
of kilts and plaids; though many of the 
Highland chiefs, such as the Gordons, and 
Campbells, and Murrays, had their pictures 
painted occasionally. 

This fact proves, pehaps, some points 
relating to the ancient Highland dress, but 
it will not prove that the plaid or the tartan 
was unknown. It seems that as the chiefs 
wore mail in war, when the people were un- 
armed, so they also often distinguished them- 
selves in peace, by adopting the dress of 
France or of the Scottish court; with one or 
other of which, all the greater ones, at least, 
were in occasional connexion. That those 
who were Scottish barons, such as the Atholls 
and the Gordons, should have done so, was 
to be expected. If also the common people, 
as appears to be true, wore, in latter days, 
chiefly the grey checked plaid, and that of a 
scanty size, rolled close, with a naked bonnet, 
and if, as is probable, and, I believe, true, 
they were in every sense poorly clad, the 
dress, in this form, was certainly one which 
no painter would have wished to copy: since, 
splendid and picturesque as a modern High- 
land dress is, it is quite easy to retain all its 
elements ‘and still to make it hideous. All 
that follows from the preceding remark, there- 
fore, is, that the dresses which we now see 
in Edinburgh, were unknown in that form, 
and that the ancient chiefs did not, like the 
modern, consider their native dress an object 
to. be desired, or conceive it capable of the 
improvement which it has recently under- 


me. 

o What the Highlanders wore in their most 
ancient days, it is not very easy to discover 
from any positive documents; whether they 
were Celts, Norwegians, or German Picts. 
Their costumes have not descended to us; 
and there is not much to be learnt from 
sculptures. Such few warriors as are petri- 
fied on the ancient tombs, bear no marks of 
philibeg or tartan; their dresses and arms 
resemble those of the Lowlanders of the same 
age; but none of these either are of ancient 
date. The multitude, at the beginning, had 
probably as much dress as the ancient Bri- 
tons or the Chippewas; and they do not 
seem to have had much more for a long time 
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afterwards. A web or blanket of some kind, 
forming philibeg and plaid at once, was pro- 
bably the whole investment. Indeed there 
are old people in Airdnamurchan and Morven, 
who pretend to have heard from their parents, 
that, even in comparatively recent times, whert ‘ 
the Mac Donalds came to Ardtorinish castle; 
their followers had no other dress than a 
Attempts have been made to introduce the 
Highland modern dress at court. And the 
plumed, petticoated, plaided, pursed, 
buckled, pistol-dirk-and-sworded (as Homer 
would say) dress, is a very showy and a very 
picturesque one. But it never was the dress 
of any court, nor of any king, nor of any 
Scottish noble; nor of any people. Charles 
Edward wore it, only out of compliment to 
his Highland army; and Kemble dressed 
Banquo and Macbeth in it, because he knew 
no better. The tlemen who constitute 
the Celtic club other clubs, wear it be- 
cause it is handsome, or because they think 
themselves handsome, or for other reasons. 


Fine Arts. 





STATUE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


Tus elegant statue of Wolsey, “in full- 
blown pride,” is placed in a niche beneath a 
Gothic canopy, over the hall of Christ Church 
College, td. It was executed by Francis 
Bird, and set up by Dr. Jonathan Trelaney, 
Bishop of Winchester. This is not one of 
Bird’s finest works—those being the monu- 
ment of Dr. Busby, in Westminster Abbey, " 
and the representation of the Conversion in 
the pediment of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
likewise executed the bas-reliefs under the 
portico, the statue of Queen Anne, and the 
four figures round the pedestal in front of 
the Cathedral. 

Wolsey’s statue is an appropriate embel- 
lishment of Christ Church. He began to 
erect this college about the year 1524, having 
obtained two bulls from the pope to enrich 
his foundation by the suppression of twenty- 
two priories and nunneries, the revenues of 
which were estimated at 2,000/. This pro- 
ceeding gave great offence; even the king 
himself appears to have expressed some dis- 
like to the measure, though he probably 
received a hint at the time, which led him 
shortly after to venture the experiment of a 
general suppression. 

On the disgrace of Wolsey, the progress of 
this college was interrupted ; but it is certain, 
from his last correspondence with the king, 
that he entreated for nothing more earnestly 
than its completion. To this the monarch, 
through the pressing instances of the mem. 
bers of the society and the university, at 
length consented; though he deprived the 
cardinal of all the merit in the establishment 
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and transferred it wholly to himself, refound- 
ing it under the title of King Henry VIII.’s 
College, in Oxford. 
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(Statue of Wolsey.) 

Of Wolsey’s fall, the subsequent premoni- 
tory anecdote is related by Stow :— 

“The Cardinal sitting at dinner upon Al- 
hallowne-day, having at his boordes end 
divers chaplines sitting at dinner, ye shal 
understand that the cardinals great crosse 
stood in a corner at ye tables end, leaning 
against the hanging; and when the boordes 
end was taken up, and a convenient time for 
ye chaplaines to arise, one Doctor Augustine, 
a Venetian, a physitian to the cardinal, rising 
from the table with the other, having upon 
him a great gowne of boisterous velvet, over- 
threw the crosse, which trailing down along 
the lappet, with the point of one of the 
crosses brake Doctor Boner’s head, that the 
Houde ranne downe, the company there 
standing, greatly astonied with the chaunce. 
The Cardinal perceiving the same, demanded 
what the matter meant of their sodayne 
amaze, and they shewed him of the fall of 
Ais crosse upon Doctor Boner’s. And hath 
it, quoth he, drawn any bloude? Yea, quoth 
they, forsooth my lord. With that, cast he 
his head aside, and saide, shaking his head, 


n 
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malum omen, and therewith said grace, arose 
from the table, and went to his chamber.” — 
Stow 


p- 555. 
The Cardinal was arrested a few days after, 
according to the same historian. I. 


Che Public Journals. 





MRS. HANNAH MORE. 

(From an interesting paper in Tait’s Magazine.) 

year 1809, I had come down to West- 
hay, (the villa of my friend Mrs. 
a visit of some months. The time of year 
might be May, orearly in June; and the par- 
ticular morning was one of peculiar splendour. 
Sitting by accident at a window of my dress- 
ing room, which looked out upon the approach 
to the house, I observed a plain-looking car- 


riage coming up the grounds, at the rate of 
about four miles an hour. In those days the 





} eye was familiar enough with the image of 
Mi languid motion under all possible varieties ; 
Ki; even the Bristol mail, the swiftest in the 
fi) kingdom, did not then perform much above 
jj) Seven miles an hour; but a 
fF tious indicated the presence of ladies; proba- 
| bly of o/d ladies; and a sudden recollection 
Mm, that it was yet scarcely twelve o’clock, ar 

{ij that the party must be a privileged one; how 
}, else venture to present itself on a morning call 
Mi) at an hour so antediluvian ? Antediluvian, in- 
Mj deed, were all things inside and outside the 
KY equi 

j young 


pace so very cau- 


. “Castor and Pollux!” exclaimed a 
nian of the Westhay family, “ what a 
set out!”’ yet at least it wore an air of harmony 
in its self-consistency. horses were mani- 
festly pets, sleek and dull, crammed up to the 
throats; and apparently worked at the rate of 
thirty miles a-month. The coachman seemed, 
after Ais kind, a pet also; consequently, sleek 
and dull, crammed up to the throat; and 
worked on the same severe scale. The car- 
riage itself had the air of being also a pet; it 
was hung low, was sad-coloured, roomy and 
considerate in its dimensions, allowing ample 
scope and verge enough for the most Dutch 
proportions, and seemed so well furnished with 
cushions or squabs, to speak technically, and 
those squads, again, luxuriously plump and 
downy. We had continued s ting upon 
its probable contents, as the lazy equipage 
moved towards the house; and at last my 
young Oxonian friend, exclaiming — 
to me; “ By the powers, it is Holy Hann 
coming to look at your premises !” shot down- 
wards to present his arm to the ladies in 
executing the very difficult manauvre of 
alighting. Imagine, then, at length, the 
portly carriage solemnly anchored alongside 
the main entrance of the house, the carriage 
door opened, and the steps duly unfolded to 
the very last, which grazed the surface of the 
ground, in preparation for discharging its 
jolly freightage of dames. Jolly they were, 
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in every acceptation of that werll; ample and 
roomy as their carriage ; absolutely noisy 
in their expressions of gaiety and hu- 
mour. Such, at least, was the description of 
the two sisters, who on that morning accom- 
—_ Mrs. Hannah More, but not of Mrs. 
agnah More herself: she was neither large 
i person, nor joyous in her manner. Her 
deportment was lady-like and pleasing; but 
marked with thoughtfulness, and sometimes, 
perhaps, with a shade of sadness; or, to ex- 
press both traits by a single word, at least of 
pensiveness. People who are consciously the 
objects of much notice and curiosity, wher- 
ever they appear, rarely obtain so complete a 
mastery over their feelings as to disembarass 
themselves entirely of that constraint and 
awkward reserve which accompany such a 
situation when continually forced upon the 
consciousness. Certainly, for a woman who 
had mixed so largely in the world, Mrs. H. 
More seemed to have made as small advances 
towards such a state of callous self-possession 
as any one person whom it has been my for- 
tune to know. She had even a tremour in 
her manner, and at times, upon first present- 
ing herself, a mauvatse honte, which almost 
amounted to agitation. But I am_-antici- 
pating.—The visit, as it appeared, really was 
to myself, none being due at that time, to the 
halle chem I was visiting. In saying this, 
I ar no particular importance beyond 
what Mrs. More’s courtesy allowed to every 
scholar; and such I was reputed. My fame 
had been somewhat increased also, as I am 
ashamed to say, by a report current at that 
time, which imputed to me, most untruly, 
some shape or other—I know not ly 
what—of infidel philosophy. 

My curiosity was, at any rate, sufficiently 
strong to have carried me down to the drawing 
room ; and, as it appeared that the visit was 
really to’ myself, it became my duty to de- 
scend. Of course, I did not keep the ladies 
waiting; and I had presented myself before 
they—so leisurely in their movements—had 
completed the process of seating themselves. 
All eyes directed me to the lion, or rather 
the lioness of the occasion ;—the lady of the 
house did me the favour to present me in form 
to her favourable notice. She received me with 
most gracious and winning smiles; and I 
took my seat upon a sofa byher side. I had 
previously seen almost every body in England 
who enjoyed any great reputation for conver- 
sational talent; and I expected little in that 
way, which could dazzle me, from Mrs. H. 
More. In justice, I must say, that I found 
no more than I expected. Madame de Staél 
I had seen, but that was all. Virgilium vidé 
tantum. I could, throngh more channels 
than one, have commanded an introduction ; 
but this my pride prevented me from seeking. 
Backed by no book of my own compusition, 
I should have appeared to her a mere boy; 


and could not have interested her vanity in 
making a display before one so obscure. She, 
however, when she chose, or when she was 
adequately excited, could really perform with 
effect and execution; and, at times, she ex- | 
ecuted bravuras, or _pasmeges of colloquial 
effect, which electrified all who heard. Mrs. 
H. More was the most opposite creature in 
the world. She was modest, feminine, and, 
by nature, retiring. Her manners, which 
were yop a pcr y be wey accus- 
tomed to society, refore free from 
all bustle, hurry, and excitement, supported 
the natural ion of her mind. It was 
only by a most unnatural and transient effort 
that = ae attempted to shine. On the 
other hand, to the eye, she was a far more 
leasing woman than the masculine De Stadl. 
t most pretending of God’s women was a 
i ing creature, with a h struc- 
ture of bones t the shoulders, fitter for a 
Mammoth or a Megatherium than a reason- 
able woman. Her i when 
viewed en , was, as a London wit re- 
marked, like a chest of drawers. And her 
black hair, floating in masses about her tem- 
ples, her fierce eyes, and her impassioned 
gestures, gave her, when declaiming, the air 
of a mess upon her tripod, or of some 
dark sibyl pera for the blood of CEdipus. 
Add whiskers and mustachios, and, without 
a doubt, she would have frightened and 
to flight the advanced of an army. But 
Mrs. H. More was delicate, and agree- 
able; and in youth, must have been pretty. 
Her eyes only were too bright for absolute 
repose of countenance, else would have 
been quiescent. Her sisters were, if 
not more interesting, at least more entertain- 
ing ; especially Mrs. Sally, who had exuberant 
spirits, mirth, and nature: and Mrs. 
Patty, who was distinguished for humour, or 
at least drollery; and from her pen had pro- 
ceeded many of the most lively amongst the 
Repository Tracts. 





SEASONABLE DITTIES. 


(By Thomas Haynes Bayly.) 
All hail to thee, hoary December |—A December 
Pastoral. 


1. hail to thee, December! 
Au hail! eevea alias and sleet }— 
Dark month, if one half I remember, 

A list of thy charms I'll repeat: | 
Though roses are faded, and mute is 

The nightingale’s song in the grove, 
Thou art, among candlelight beauties, 

The one of all others I love. 


w mulligatawny is chosen 
ag bop ms, both wholesome and nice ; 
And, Grange, thy brisk trade is quite frozen, 
For nobody purchases ice! 
There's ice on the Serpentine River, 
Where ladies and gentlemen skate, 
And whilst on the margin I shiver, 
They flourish a figure of eight ! 
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Oh, come with thy thousand ingredients 
For making an exquisite feast, 

Oh, come with thy countless expedients 
For fattening up a prize beast ! 

Thy cooks, whose perpetual work is 

‘o mince meat, shall hail thy approach ; 

And, oh, what uncommon fine turkeys 
From Norwich fly up by the cosch ! 

Oh! all love December with reagon ;— 
For while Hospitality feeds 

Her guests, she well knows ’tis the season 
For Charity’s holier deeds 

And thus rich and poor have to thank it, 
For gifts which impartially flow ; 

The pauper, when wrapp'd in his blanket, 
Sighs not for a blangquette de veau. 

Oh, come with thy Cliristmas vagaries, 
Thy harlequin pantomime jumps, 

Grim ogres, and beautiful fairies, 
In gossamer trousers and pumps ! 

Oh, come with thy clownish grimaces, 
Thy pantaloon practical wit ; 

And, tier above tier, merry faces 
In gallery, boxes, and pit ! 

Oh, come with George Barnwell aud Millwood, 
A drama of practical force, 

Which, were we disposed to do ill, would 
Soon make us good people, of course | 

Young Karnwell—the author alleges— 
Got rid of his mouey too fast ; 

And, bother’d with pawnbroker’s pledges, 
He murdered his uncle at last ! 

Come hither with fuu and with folly, 
Bring icicle gems on thy brow, 

The bright coral beads of the holly, 
And pearls from the mistletoe bough. 

Oh, come with thy shining a 1, 
Thy robe like snow on the hill; 

And come, above all, with a barrel 
Of something to take off the chill ! 

New Monthly Magazine. 


THE FIDDLE—AN OXFORD-STREET REMINIS- 
CENCE. 

Some few years ago, a shabby-looking gen- 

tleman, carrying in his hand a fiddle, inclosed 

in a green bag, entered the shop of an emi- 

nent hosier in Oxford-street. 

“T want,” said he, addressing himself to 
the obsequious man of hose, “a pair of silk 
stockings.” 

‘| Here are a dozen pairs,” replied the shop- 

keeper, “of such a quality as no other house 

in London can offer. They are cheaper than 

dirt, and more durable than iron, and when 

they are worn out, they will cut down into 

capital socks; but that will not be for many 
ears.” 

“ Excellent qualities !” replied the shabby 
gentleman, with the fiddle ; “ but what is the 

rice ?” 

“A trifle,” returned the seller; “only 
twelve shillings a pair.” 

“Then put up one pair for me,” said he 
of the green bag, “and I'll pay fur them.” 
At the same moment his right hand dived 
into the extreme recesses of his breeches 
pocket, as though he were endeavouring to 
select something underneath. He was not 
successful. 

“Gracious Heavens !” cried he, “I have 
either lost my purse, or left it at home, and I 
know not how I can possibly do without the 
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stockings; for;.you must understand that IE 
am going to play at a celebrated concert to- 
night, and must have them to wear.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the hosier, “that shall 
not trouble you; we'll send them to your 
house.”’ 

“Unfortunately,” whimpered the man of 
sweet sounds, screwing up his features to the 
dimension of a dried codling, “I am not 
going home ; but I will, by your kind per- 
mission, leave my fiddle as a security for the 
twelve shillings, only requesting thxt you be 
careful of it, and hang it up (for it is a valu- 
able instrument), on that nail, which I see 
disengaged over the chimney of your back 
parlour.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the hosier ; 
and immediately conducted the musician into 
the parlour, where he hung up the fiddle, and 
having received the stockings, left the shop. 

About two days after this event, a person 
entered the shop, and bought two or three 
trifling articles. Being suddenly seized with 
@ spasmodic indisposition of stomach, he re+ 
quested permission to recover himself in an 
atm-chair of the The hosier’s hu- 
manity and civility were equal to his industry. 
He attended his customer with much assi- 
duity, and by help of a little brandy, rubbing, 
and chafing, restored the gentleman. As soon 
as he was well, he to look about the 
room ; to admire the pictures ; to compliment 
the hosier on his taste, when his eyes rested 
on the fiddle. 

“What! my friend,” he exclaimed, “are 
you a musician ?” 

“No, sir,” said the hosier; “that fiddle 
belongs to a poor fellow who ht a pair 
of ei of me two days dg} proba- 
bly has not yet been able to raise money 
enough to’ pay for them, and redeem his 
fiddle.” 

“ Allow me,” said the gentleman, “to look 
at it—I am a judge of these matters.” The 
fiddle being delivered to him, he drew it from 
the bag, and having examined it, said, as 
though to himself, “ This is is really a pro- 
digious fine fiddle!” He then placed it to 
his’ shoulder, and negligently passing the 
bow across the strings, produced a few notes, 
which appeared to the hosier of such exqui- 
site delicacy, that the passion of gain was for 
a few seconds suspended. 

“This fiddle,” said the stranger, “appears to 
be a Cremonz of the best tune.—Mr. Notting- 
ham,” he continued, looking up at the hosier, 
“I have known you some years, and have 
dealt always with you—I know you are an 
honest man—I will not inform you what is 
my opinion of the worth of this instrument; 
but here is a thirty pound note, for which 
you will give me a receipt ; and if, when the 
wretched musician again makes ‘his appear- 

ance, you can purchase it for fifty pounds, 
this note, which I have now put into your 
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hands; shall‘be your own.” When he had 
thus spoken, he gave hi=: the note, together 
with his card; and #aving received an ac- 
knowledgment fo the note, departed. 

He had seatcely been gone from the shop 
above ap hour, when the musicion, in a great 
hurry;and much worse clothed than before, 
sai hastily into the shop, ard, putting down 
the twelve shiilings on the counter, requested 
to have his fiddle. 

“ Ah!” quoth the man of yarn, “ I’m de- 
lighted to see you, I wish to have a few 
moments conversation with you ;” and taking 
him into the back parlour, informed him of 
the liberal offer which the gentleman had 
made who had been there in the morning. 

“ With respect to the fiddle,” said the mu- 
sician, “I am well aware that it even exceeds 
in value what you have offered ; nor would I 
think: of selling it, but that my distresses are 
great, and customers are difficult to procure. 
To tell_you the truth, I am now under arrest, 
an officer is with me outside, and I have only 
been allowed a few moments to fetch my fid- 
dle, in order to carry it to a friend, who is 
ready to advance me upon it a sum of money 
sufficient to relieve me from arrest.” The 
hosier saw that such was the fact. 

“Twill go with you,” said he, “to the gen- 
tleman’s house, and receive the fifty.”—“ Im- 
possible !” replied the musician. “ He may 
be from home, or otherwise; I cannot take 
the risk. The person I allude to is waiting 
my return.” 

The wily hosier now began to suspect that 
the fiddle would escape, and that the thirty 
pounds commission would be lost. He there- 
fore resolved on a bold venture, and added 
twenty pounds of his own. 

“Wait one moment,” said he to the musi- 
cian, “and you shall receive the fifty pounds.” 
The musician hesitated, as if reluctant to 
part with his fiddle for the price: he. sur- 
veyed it with tenderness, and said, “*Tis my 
necessities alone which induce me to part 
with thee, thou cheerful companion of my 
life—the better portion of my existence. But 
we must separate; and having been a long 
time the delight of thy master, thou must 
now become his support.” 

Tears were visible in the eyes of the 
wretched musician, and with a trembling 
hand, he delivered the instrument to the ho- 
sier, and having received the fifty pounds, 
hurried away from the shop in a very dis- 
tressed state of. mind. The hosier almost 
repented makjng such a gain from so poor a 
man. But.“ bmsiness is. business.” 

As soon as the.fiddle. became the property 
of the hosier, he ordered a coach, and re- 
paired to the house of the gentleman whose 
card he possessed. The servants informed 
him that, their master was at home, and he 
was soon introduced into the library. He 
found himself in the presence of a gentleman 


very different’ in appearanice from him whom 
he had seen in the morning. However, he 
produced the fiddle, a receipt for the money 
he had paid, and the card, and begged to 
know when he could see the owner. The 
gentleman appeared surprised, and, indeed, 
the man of stockings very soon became con- 
vinced that there must be some mistake. 
The gentleman acknowledged the card to be 
his, but declared himself quite ignorant of 
the transaction. The hosier was struck with 
dismay, and returned home in a most discon- 
solate state, yet not without hopes that the 
person who had advanced the money would 
soon make his appearance to claim the fiddle 
he had so brat: coveted. At all events, the 
instrument was valuable, and he might, after 
all, make a handsome profit. He was re- 
lieved from all suspense by the arrival of a 
customer, who was a musical instrument 
maker; who, having examined the iustru- 
ment, declared it to be a Dutch fiddle, value 
about eighteen shillings and sixpence! The 
sound of a fiddle, ever after, threw the hosier 
into fits !—Monthly Magazine. 


EVE. 
(By the late Henry Neele.) 


Written on seeing Mr. Baily’s Statue of Eve at the 
ountain. : 


Tax following poem was written by the 
unfortunate Henry Neele, just before the 
melancholy termination of his life. It is 
worthy of the pen of that highly- gifted 
writer; and its publication will add a fresh 
wreath to his poetic fame. Those who have 
seen (and who has not ?) the exquisite piece 
of art which called forth this effusion of the 
ill-fated poet, will immediately recognise its 
graphic power of description, and the fine- 
toned feeling which breathes through every 
line. We scarcely know which to admire 
most, the description of the poet or the pro- 
duction of the sculptor. ‘They both command 
our admiration, as both are emanations of a 
kindred spirit of genius, and that of the 
highest order. 


Nay, ’tis no sculptured art,—'tis she—’tis she ! 

The fatal fair, whose bright betraying smile 

Robb’d man of Paradise, but taught him love! ’ 

Oh, more than seraph-beauty !—Even man 

Is but “ a little lower than the angels ;” 

While woman—lovely woman—all divine, 

Transcends their glittering hierarchy. This ~ 

Well knew the subtle tempter, who, albeit 

Himself the semblauce of a child of light 

Could wear, yet chose a brighter minister 

To lure to the fond rnin. Ah! on such 

A face as this our primal sire might well 

Gaze away Eden! Who that hung on lips 

Like those, and listened to the utterings 

Which made them eloquent, would still desire 
he p of angelic visitant 

Or sigh for cherub warblings? _ Who that felt 

That soft heart beat to his, while o’er that neck, 

Lock’d in Love’s fond embrace, his fingers twined, 

Like ringdoves nestling round the tree of life, 

Would deem she lured to death? 
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Its sweet creation start to life and light, 
Lovely as Pallas, when the brain of Jove 
Teemed with divine imagin 





Che Paturalist. 


SPRATS. ' 
Pennant tells us—“The sprat, or clupea 
sprattus of Linneus, has generally, but erro- 
neously, been supposed a herring not grown 
to its full size. Its usual length is about 
four or five inches, and the body much 
deeper than that of a young herring of equal 


length; the back fin is placed more remote eo 


from the nose than that of the ——. But 
one great distinction between this fish, the 
herring, and the pilchard, is the belly—that 
of the two first being quite smooth, that of 
the last very strongly serrated; and another 
is, that the herring has fifty-six vertebra, 
this only forty-eight. Besides, sprats visit 
our coasts, and continue with us in large 
shoals, when the others, in general, have re- 
tired to the great northern deeps. They come 
into the river Thames, below bridge, in the 
beginning of November, and leave it in 

rch; and are, during their season, a great 
relief to the poor of the capital.” 

There is an old proverb, viz. The weavers’ 
beef of Colchester : —‘“‘ that is,” says Ray, 
“ sprats caught hereabouts, and brought 
hither in incredible abundance ; whereupon 
the poor weavers (numerous in this town) 
make much of their repast, cutting rands, 
rumps, surloyns, chines, &c., out of them, as 
he goes on.”’—Sprats, at times, add a zest to 
the feast of the rich: 

“So oft in feasts with costly changes clad, 
To crammed maws a sprat new stomach brings.” 
P. T. W. 


LOBSTERS. 

Accorpina to Pennant—“ Lobsters inhabit 
all the rocky shores of our island, but chiefly 
where there is a depth of water. They de- 
posit their eggs in the sand, where they are 
soon hat ; they change their shell an- 
nually, like other crustaceous animals. 
vious to their putting off their old one, they 
appear sickly, languid, and restless. They 
totally acquire a new coat in a few days after 
casting off the former one. During the time 
that they remain defenceless, they seek seme 
very lonely place, for fear of being attacked 
and devoured by such of their brethren as 
are not in.the same weak situation. The 
circumstance of the reproduction of their 
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claws, though’ enrprising, is sufficiently well 
known.” 


Sturm, in his “ Refte-tions on the Works 
of God, &c.” gives an elaterate account of 
the lobster, and concludes thus: “The lob- 
ster is certainly the most extraordinary crea- 
ture that exists. An animal whose skin.is a 
shell, and which it casts off every year, to 
cloath itself with new armour. An animal 
whose flesh is in its tail and legs, and whose 
hair is in the inside of its breast; whose 
stomach is in its head ; and which is changed 
every year for a new one; and which new 
one begins by consuming the old one. An 
animal which carries its eggs within its body 
till they become fruitful, and then carries 
them outwardly under its tai An animal 
which can throw off its legs when they 
become troublesome, and can replace them 
with others. And, lastly, an animal whose 
are placed in long, moving horns. So 
singular a creature will long remain a mys- 
tery to the human mind. It affords a new 
subject, however, to acknowledge and adore 
the power and wisdom of the Creator.” 

Pennant says “ they deposit their in 
the.sand ;” whereas Sturm says “they enlarge 
by degrees as the weather warm; and 
before Midsummer there are little live lob- 
sters found amongst the eggs, the size of an 
ant, which stick to the fibres under the tail, 
where they remain brooding till all the 
are hatched.” P.T. we 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


ANCIENT PRICES OF FISH. 
TI cannot,” says Pennant, “give a list of 
the fish most acceptable in the Saxon ages; 
but there is a list left of those which were 
brought to market in that of Edward the 
First, who ‘descended even to regulate the 
prices, that his subjects might not be left to 
the mercy of the venders. °s, d. 
The best plaice ............202006 0 I} 
A dozen of best soles.............. 03 
Best fresh mulvil—i. e. molva, either 

cod or lin ¢ 


Best mullet ........ ee Secccccce oe 
Best dorac, or John Doree ......... 
Best conger ....ccccccccccscccccs 
Best turbot 2. ccc ccc cwcccccccce 
Best bran, sard, and betule ........ 
Best mackerel, in Lent .........006 

And out of Lent. ..........0000. 
Best Gurnard. .....-.-se00- ete ses 
Best fresh merlings—i.e. merlangi, 

whitings, four for .............. 
Best powdered ditto, twelve for...... 
Best pickled herrings, twenty for.... 

(This shows that the invention of 
pickling was before the time of Wm. 
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Benkellen, who died in 1397.—See 
Brit. Zool. iii.—article Herring.) 
Best fresh ditto before Michaelmas, 

MG LOE sss kth actames siataebue dl 
Ditto after Michaelmas, twelve for.. 0 1 
Best Thames or Severn lamprey ..... 0 4 
Best fresh oysters, a gallon for...... 0 2 
A piece of rumb, and fat, I sus- 

pect halibut, ‘bich is usually sold>0 4 

In pieces, at .....ccccecccccnces 
Best sea-hog—i.e. porpesse ....... . 

U0 


(These, by their cheapness, must 
have been the little lampreys now used 
for bait.) 

But we also imported lampreys from 
Nantes. The first which came in>) 4 
were sold for not less than ........ 

A month after, at ......... ppg 8 
Best fresh salmon, from Christmas 5 0 

Easter, for ..ccccccccscccccccce 
Ditto after ditto ............eceeee 
Best smelts, the hundred .......... 
Best roche, in summer ......20.00 
Best /ucy, or pike, at........4+ seve 

* By the very high price of the pike, it is 
very probable that thie fish had not been in- 

uced into our ponds, but was imported at 
this period as a luxury, pickled, or some way 
ved. 


a dolphin—another dish unheard of in our 
days. From the great price the /ucy or pike 
bore, one may reasonably suspect that it was 
at that time an exotic fish, and brought over 
at a vast expense,” &c.—See Pennant’s Lon- 
don. P.T. W. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE INNS OF COURT. 

Lincoln’s Inn—It is re , that William 
Karl of Lincoln, about the beginning of the 
reign of Edward II., being well to 
the study of the laws, first brought the 

fessors of them to settle in a house of his, 
since called Lincoln’s Inn. The earl was 
only lessee under the Bishops of Chichester ; 
and many succeeding bishops, in after times, 
let leases of this house to certain persons, for 
the use and residence of the practisers and 
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students of the law ;* till, in the 28th your of 
the reign of Henry VIII., the Bishop of 
Chichester ted the inheritance to Francis 
Sulyard and his brother Eustace, both stu- 
dents, the survivor of whom, in the 20th year 
of Queen Elizabeth, sold the fee to the 
Benchers, for 5204. 

The Temple—The Temple was inhabited 
by a Law Society in the reign of Kdward III. 

pon the dissolution of the order of Knights 
Templars, in the reign of Edward IL., their 
— came to the Crown. The New 

emple, as it was then called, to which they 
had removed from their house in Holborn, 
about the beginning of Edward II.’s reign, 
was granted by the king, (Edward II.) suc- 
cessively, to the Earl of Lancaster, the Karl 
of Pembroke, and Hugh Despenser, the son; 
upon whose several attainders, the property 
in devolved to the Crown. In —e 
a decree ere the Great cil at 
ienna, anno. 1324, respecting the posses- 
sions rn a = seaward Hi. 
ted this building to ¢! ights H 
fallers of St. John of pmb on 5 got ey 
soon afterwards, as the tradition is, de- 
mised it, at the rent of 104 per annum, to 
divers professors of the law, who came from 
Thavies’ Inn, in Holbom.t At the general 
dissolution of religious houses, when in- 
heritance of this house again fell to the 
Crown, King Henry VIII. granted them a 
lease; and they continued tenants to the 
Crown till the 6th of King James I., when 
that king granted Aospitia et capitalia mes- 
suagi te eet ate de le Inner et le 
Middle Temple, sive Novi Templi, to Sir 
Julius Cesar and others, to them and their 
heirs, for the use and reception of the pro- 
fessors and students of the law. 

Gray’s Inn.—It is said that some pro 
fessors of the law resided in Gray’s Inn 
during the reign of Edward III., under a 
lease from the Lord Grey of Wilton, who 
was seized of the inheritance, and had a 
mansion there. The inheritance was in 20 
Edward IV., purchased by the prior and 
monks of the monastery of Sheene, in Surrey, 
to whom the students continued tenants, at 
the rent of 67. 13s. 4d. annum. At the 
dissolution of religious Henry VIII. 
granted the inheritance to the Society, at the 
above rent, in fee farm.{ 

Sergeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane.—Paxt of 
Sergeant’s Inn, in Chancery Lane, was in- 
habited by some sergeants in the time of 
Henry IV., when it was called Faryndon’s 
Inn. The age oy fg it — to the 
Bishops of Ely. In the reign of He ° 
the whole hates was demised to the om, 
and apprentices of the law, as appears by 
sums accounted for to the bi: In 
Henry VI. it obtained the name of itium 
Justitiariorum. In 2 Richard II. there is 

® Dugd. Or. Jur. 931. + Ibid. 145. } Ibid. 272, 
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a lease of -it, under the name of Hospitiun 
Vocatum (Sergeants’ Inn): this demise is at 
r annum, 

eants’ Inn, Fleet Street.—It appears, 
in 2], Henry VI., that.the s ts then, if 
not before, held Sergeants’ Inn in Fleet-street, 
under a demise from the Dean and Chapter 
of York, at the rent of 10 marks per annum.* 

Clifford’s Inn.--There is a demise in 18th 
of. Edward IIL, from Lady Clifford, 4ppren- 
ticus de banco,} of that house near Fleet- 
street, called Clifford’s Inn. This inn had 
the sign of the Black Lion, 

Clement's Inn was aresident for students 
in the reign of Henry 1V., if not before. 

New Inn.—New Inn had been a common 
inn for travellers; and from the sign of the 
Virgin Mary, it was sometimes called Our 
Lady’s Inn. This house was inhabited by 
the students who removed from an old inn 
of Chancery, called George’s Inn, near St, 
Sepulchte’s Church, without Newgate. 

Furnival’s Inn, which ouce belonged. to 
the Lords Furnival, was an Inn of Chancery 
in 9 Henry IV. The students held it under 
a lease, in the time uf Edward VI. The in- 
heritance was in the then Lord Shrewsbury, 
who sold it to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
under whom the Society of Furnival’s Inn 
were afterwards tenants. 

Staple Inn, was an Inn of Chancery in the 
time of Henry V. The inheritance of it was 
granted in 20 Henry VIIL., to the Society of 
Gray’s Inn. 

Barnard’s Inn was a Law Society in the 
time of Henry VI. 

Thavies’ Inn was a resident for students 
in the reign of Edward III. It was granted 
in fee to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn in 
Edward VI.’s time. This Inn, however, was 
sold in } 769, to Mr. Middleton; since which 
it has been burnt down; and now a neat 
range of buildings occupies its site —C. H. 

' ® Dugd. Or. Jur. 326. + Ibid. 141, 





Potes of a Weaver. 


THE POLISH CHILDREN. 
“The last diabolical stroke of Russian policy has 
n to i i the child of the d it 
Poles, in order that they may sing while on their way. 
to the mines.” —E-tract of a Letter. 
Fortu went they from their futher-land, 
& fallen and fetter’d race, 
To find upon a distant strand, 
Their dark abiting place. 
Forth went they—not as freemen go, 
With firm and. fearless eye ; 
But with the bow’d-down mien of wo, 
As men go forth to die. 
* The aged, in their silver hair ; 
The young, in mauhood’s might ; 
The mother, with her infant care ; 
The child, in wild affright— 
Forth went they all—a pallid band, 
With many an anguisi’d start ; 
The chainlay heavy on their hand. 
But heavier on their heart, 





No sounds disturb'd the desert uir, 
Bat those of bitter wo, 

Save when at times re-echoed there 
The curses of the foe. 

When, hark! another cry peal’d out— 
A cry of idiot gl 


lee, 
Answer'd and heighten’d by the shout 
Of the fierce soldiery. 
*Twas childhood’s voice—but, ah ! how wild, 
How demon-like its swel: ! 


The mother shriek'd to hear her child 
Give forth that soulless yell ! 

And fathers wrung their fetter’d hands, 
Beneath this maddening wo; 

While shouted out those infant bands, 
The chorus of the foe ! 


And curses deep and low were said, 
Whose murmur reach’d to heaven ; 
And sighs were heaved, and tears were shed, 
And woman-hearts were riven ; 
While, all forgetful of their woes, 
The children onward trod, 
And sang—and their young voices rose 
A vengeance-cry to Godt 
: Literary Souvenir for 1334. | 
[The Supplement, published with the pre- 
sent Number, contains unique Selections from 
other Annuals, not included in the previous 
Supplement.] 


CHANGES IN FRANCE. 

On arriving in France, nothing strikes the 
traveller more than the sort of pro tempore 

character attached to all its public monu- 
ments. ‘The handful of coin which warns ug 
on the quay at Calais that, within the last 
twenty years, three races, (those of Napoleon; 
Louis XVITI., and Louis Philippe,) have had 
possession of the throne, becomes verified as 
we advance. Nay, so often have the conser- 
vators of the public works been taxed fo alter 
or remove the insignia of the varying dynas- 
ties, that at the palace of St. Cloud and others, 
trophies of arms have been substituted in the 
frescoes and architectural ornaments for the 
Ns, Ls, and Cs, which have successively dis- 
tinguished the proprietorship of the Royal 
domains. On the esplanade of the Invalides, 
a plaster cast of the Crtoyen des deux mondes, 
painted over in bronze, was so scorched by 
the sun during the summer, that the surface 
blistered off; and the only image bearing 
the superscription of the new Cesar in his 
hew capital, presents the aspect of a piebald 
nigger! The splendid edifice of the Made- 
Teine, which is re-christened and dedicated 
to a‘different object at every political change, 
after being intended as a church, a Temple 
of Glory, an Opera:-House, and an expiatory 
chapel, is now once more.a Temple ef Glory. 
The seminaries, erected for the Jesuits by 
Charles X., are now Normal Schools; and 
the monastery on the ci-devant Mount Cal- 
vaire has become a barrack, “on the Valerian 
Mount.” But if the old institutions are tra- 
vestied, and the St. Genevieve, which first 
became a Pantheon, next St. Genevieve again, 
has risen again into the Pantheon, new monu- 
ments and. new institutions are not wanting. 
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The improvements of the Louvre: proceed ; 
the foundations of a new bridge, new entre- 
pots, and a new museum of natural history, 
are laid. Two correctional prisons are com- 
pleted; and the triumphal arch of the Etoile 
has advanced by a story.— Tazt’s Maguzine. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S STATE COACH. 
Wuers is the pen shall portray that gorgeous 
thing of things, for which no name can con- 
vey an image to the mind’s eye, whose figure 
no geometrician after Euclid might describe, 
—the Mayor’s State Coach,—massive in its 
sublimity, awful in its grandeur, redolent of 
gold and glass, burnished with emblems, a 
temple of splendour which out-juggermauts 
the car of Juggernaut,—a mache in glery 
80 surpassing, that no mortal mind could have 
devised, no mortal artificer moulded it; a 
vehicle, of all others upon earth, sai generis, 
on four wheels—and such wheels, ye Powers ! 
—on four wheels rolleth it, drawn by six 
horses, at the rate of one quarter of a mile 
per hour at their fleetest. All the ginger- 
bread in all the stalls of all the fairs in this 
great empire, blazing as it may be in gilt and 
glitter, is a positive fool to it. Gentle reader, 
our pen is not of crystal, neither is our ink of 
molten gold; and as no poet, however fa- 
voured by the nine, could ever yet say more 
than that the sun is a luminous body, from 
which spring rays of light ;—and what, pri- 
thee, might a blind man gather by such a 
description ;—so, to those who have not be- 
held, may no werds fashion forth an idea of the 
Lord Mayor’s State Carriage. Box it hath, if 
box can be called, a cube of wool-pack, suffi- 
cient to hold two round dozen of coachmen ; 
and in the centre of this box, difficult of dis- 
cernment, yet droll, is squatted a little won- 
derful old fellow, equipped with whip and 
wig, disguised not in liquor, but in powder 
and rosettes a great store, to whom is con- 
fided the tremendous task of navigating this 

iece of hugeness through the streets of 
mdon city: and right bravely doth he ac- 
complish his task. To upset it of course 
lieth notin the power of man; but to conduct 
it with due avoidance of all fixed obstacles is 
the affair. We wager the receipts of one 
month’s publication—no slight offer by the 
by—that there is no other man in Europe who 
shall walk it through three streets of London, 
(at commonly obtuse angles,) without ‘seri- 
ously endangering as many four storey houses, 
and bringing down one at least, to all intents 
and purposes. Is our bet taken? A team of 
six horses—have we not said it—is yoked to 
this immensity; and superb creatures they 
are, whether as touching action or harness. 
What furniture are they not decked withal ! 
what ribbons of all colours flutter from their 
flanks! The stud is of itselfa study! In 
— But it is useless all. We throw down 
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the penin utter despair: how can we describe 
what is indescribable ? Think of a gorgeous 
something upon four wheels, drawn by six 
pride-snorting animals, and, taking the nasal 
bone of the near leader as one point, and the 
extreme point of the foot-board behind the 
carriage, whereon stand half a dozen flunkeys 
(we had well nigh forgotten the flunkeys—so 
bedizened, so besilked, so becaned) as the 
other, one hundred and fifty feet in length of 
ground must it more or less cover! Give play 
to your fancy, we can say no more.—Jbid. 





The Gatherer. 


Curious Ancient Manner of getting Gold. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh tells us, “ Not far 
from Caucasus are certain steep-falling tor- 
rents, which wash down many grains of gold, 
as in many other parts of the world; and the 
people there inhabiting used to set many 
fleeces of wool in these descents of water, in 
which the grains of gold remain, and the 
water passeth through, which Strabo wit- 
nesseth to be true.” P.T.W. 

Live Fuel—Wood was formerly so scarce 
at Buenos Ayres, and cattle so plentiful, that 
sheep were driven into the furnace of lime- 
kilns, in order to answer the purposes of fuel. 
We should not have dared to repeat this 
fact, however undoubted, if a decree of the 
King of Spain, prohibiting this barbarous 
custom, were not still preserved in the archives 
of Buenos Ayres. 


Henry VIL. and Nice Puddings.—The 
building formerly rented by the African 
Company, was auciently part,of the dissolved 
priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate; but on 
account of Mrs. Cornwallis having gratified 
the appetite. of Henry VIII. by presentin 
him some jine puddings, he granted this and 
other tenements to her and her heirs, This 
house was once the residence of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, a favourite of Rune, <5 ie 


Tripe versus Strype.—The house in which 
Count Gondomar formerly resided in Petti- 
coat-lane, Whitechapel, afterwards became 
the residence of the famous annalist and 
historian Strype, and had been called Strype’s 
Court, till, by the phraseology of the place, it 
obtained the name of Tripes- Yard. It had 
formerly. gardens behind it, and was. very 
pleasantly situated. P.T. W. 

City Toasting —In the Attie Miscellany 
for October, 1790, is the following anecdote : 
viz. “ After a splendid dimmer one day last 
year, at the London Tavern, the chairman 
gave the usual toast of the Adelphi, in allu- 
sion to the royal brothers; when a certain 
knight, who was present, when it came to 
his turn to give a toast, said, with great 
gravity, ‘ Mr. Chairman, as we are giving. 
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blic buildings, I'll give you my house at 
Taunton Soe 

Roman London.—In digging the founda- 
tion for the new Goldsmiths’ Hall, (engraved 
in No. 585 of The Mirror,) the workmen disco- 
vered, about fifteen feet below the surface, a 
oe > a ae and oer de- 
scription. On the front is a graceful re, 
with a bow in the left hand, and the ogni 
drawing an arrow from the quiver over the 
shoulder, and on the side is a greyhound. 
On the back is the carving of a lyre, which 
is much mutilated by the tools of the labourers. 


W. G. C. 
Curran.—A farmer attending a fair with 
a hundred .pounds in his t, took the 


precaution: of depositing it in the hands of 
the landlord of the public house. at which he 
stopped. Having occasion for it shortly 
afterwards, he resorted to mine host for the 
bailment, but the landlord, too deep for the 
countryman, wondered what hundred was 
meant, and was quite sure no such sum had 
ever been lodged in his hands by the asto- 
nished rustic. After ineffectual appeals to 
the recollection, and finally to the honour of 
Bardolph, the farmer applied to Curran for 
advice. “ Have patience, Game said 
the counsel; “ speak to the landlord civilly, 
and tell him you are convinced you must 
have left your money with some other person. 
Take a friend with you, and lodge with him 
another hundred in ‘the ptesence of your 
friend, aby come to me.” be must 
imagine, and not commit to paper, the voci- 
ferations of the honest dupe at such advice ; 
however, moved by the rhetoric or authority 
of the worthy counsel, he followed it and 
returned to his legal friend. “ And now, sir, 
I don’t see as I’m to be better off for this, if 
I get my second hundred again: but how is 


that to be done?” “Go and ask him for it &€- 


when he is alone,” said the counsel. “ Ay, 
sir, but asking won’t do, I’ze afraid; without 

witness at.any rate.” “ Never mind, 
take my advice,” said the counsel, “ do as I 
bid you, and return to me.” The farmer 
returned with his hundred, glad at any rate 
to find that safe again in his possession. 
“ Now, sir, I suppose I must be content; 
but I don’t see as I'm much better off.” 
“ Well, then,” said the counsel, “now take 
your friend with you, and ask the landlord for 
the hundred pounds your friend saw you 
leave with him.” We need not add, that 
the wily landlord found that he had been 
taken off his » while our honest friend 
returned to his couusel exultingly, 
with both hundreds in his pocket.— Legal 
Adviser. 

Remarkable Cure of Drunkenness.—It is 
related of the Rev. Prichard, vicar of 
Liandingad, but better known, (says Rees in 
his History of South Wales,) by the name of 


have been cured of this habit by an acci- 
dental circumstance, which some have not 
scrupled to consider miraculous. In his 
visits to the public house, he was usually 
followed by a goat. On one occasion, he 
revailed on his companion to participate in 
is enjoyments, and to drink ale till it became 
inebriated. This one fit of intoxication more 
than satisfied the goat. It could never after- 
wards be prevailed upon to a the expe- 
timent. This incident, though trifling, led 
the master to reflect on his own condition, 
and induced.a resolution to abstain thence- 
forth from ‘his old practice. © 
The Lucky Leg.—During our stay at 
Constantinople, (says Mr. Carne,) an amu- 
sing incident befell a gentleman attached to 
the palace. He had lost a leg whilst in the 
navy, and being desirous of visiting the great 
bazaar, he through it on horseback, a 
een, used by none but Turks, and in 
these disturbed times rather dangerous. A 
Bostandgi Basha, an officer of some rank, 
being enraged on observing this, came up, 
and struck at his wooden leg with his sabre. 
The Turk’s astonishment at seeing no blood 
flow, or wound inflicted, was very great. He 
lifted his sabre and cut with good will through 
part of the leg, but finding it all useless, he 
drew back, without uttermg a word, and 
gazed intently on the Frank. W.G.C. 
English Synony G ood, (on the 
English Language,) gives us various instances 
of its copiousness. In the word striking, he 
enumerates above thirty different synonymous 
expressions—as to smite, bang, beat, bast, 
buffet, cuff, hit, thump, thwack, slap, rap, 
tap, kick, spurn, box, yerke, pummel, punch, 
He enumerates above forty for the 
word anger. . T. W. 
Genuine Letter. — Muster Hins.— Ples 
Sir to enquer at your Ofes at Briten about a 
little woden tub belong to Mister Ewart at 
Broom the Servent told the porter to goo to 
Albion House for it and the Coch left before 
the porter got back. Thair is no Drexings 
on it. 
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